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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

NEWSPAPER VERSE 



A 



RECENT editorial in the Washington Herald 
begins with the following paragraph: 

Literary editors of newspapers know that some of the best verse 
brought out in America first sees the light of day in the columns of the 
press. Morocco binding and hand-drawn initials don't insure ex- 
cellence, nor have the higher-class magazines any monopoly on truly 
good poetry. 

And corroborative evidence is offered from the Atlanta 
Constitution, which says: 

Some of the best poetry written in this country today appears first 
in the columns of the daily or weekly press. The literary magazines 
have never had a monopoly of it — and they never will. 

In discussing newspaper verse it is hardly fair to 
include the "weekly press"; for our only purely literary 
reviews, or reviews largely devoted to current literature — 
such papers as The Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post, The Nation, The New Republic, The Freeman, 
the New York Times Magazine — are weeklies, and as a 
rule they are much more progressively edited, so far as 
modern poetry is concerned, than most of the monthlies. 
Reedy s Mirror, for example, under the editorship of a 
remarkable man, was a much more "literary magazine" 
in its day than The Century, Harper's, Scribner's, or any 
other alleged "higher-class magazine"; and it had 
more "discoveries" to its credit, in both verse and prose, 
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than all these New York respectables combined. In fact, 
the weeklies have been more hospitable to modern poets, 
to "the new movement," than any of the monthlies 
except The Dial, The Masses with its successor The 
Liberator, and the magazines which, like Poetry, are the 
special organs of the art. 

Therefore we shall confine our part of the present 
discussion to newspaper verse, to those "colyumists" and 
other poets — and poetasters — who have got their start, 
and won their fame, through broad-cast publication in 
the daily papers. On this basis let us inquire whether 
"some of the best verse" is thus introduced. 

The best light verse — yes, unquestionably. The wit- 
tily rhyming commentator on life and letters, appearing 
from day to day in Sharps and Flats, A Line o' Type or 
Two, The Conning Tower, The Periscope, and other 
columns less familiar to this editor, has added to our 
literature masterpieces in this kind. Eugene Field 
began it with poems like The Bibliomaniac's Prayer and 
The Truth about Horace, each of which started a fashion. 
Bert Leston Taylor continued it with such incisive 
satires as In the Gallery and The Kaiser's Farewell to 
Prince Henry. And more recent Chicago philosophers 
are living up to the tradition. Who could show a nimbler 
wit or a keener critical insight than Keith Preston in 
many poems now reprinted from The Periscope in his 
new book, Splinters? — for example, this one, entitled 
Effervescence and Evanescence: 
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We've found this Scott Fitzgerald chap 

A chipper, charming child; 

He's taught us how the flappers flap, 

And why the whipper-snappers snap, 

What makes the women wild. 

But now he should make haste to trap 

The ducats in his dipper — 

The birds that put him on the map 

Will shortly all begin to rap 

And flop to something flipper. 

And if Mr. Preston wields a rapier, listen to the blows 
of Guy Lee's bludgeon — in honor of that noble animal, 
the frog, who has to keep his mouth shut in order to 
breathe. We quote from a Chicago Tribune of recent 
date: 

When I hear the politician spouting hot air by the ton, 
When I note the silly twaddle of the genus Native Son, 
When I'm sentenced to a banquet where a war of words ensues, 
When a socialist gets near me and begins to shout his views, 
When a bore essays a story that has neither point nor end, 
When a highbrow author's ego by his voice starts to extend, 
When a woman with a grievance (or without one) launches out 
On a marathon of language o'er the conversation route, 
I ponder on this habit of mankind to squeak and squawk 
In a never-ending serial of talk and talk and talk; 
And I Agger, as we flounder in the vocalistic bog, 
It's a pity human beings are not fashioned like the frog! 

Such humor as these things from our newspaper poets 
is straight American stuff, expressive of our kind of smiling 
common-sense, our special good-natured chuckle, over the 
piffle and burble, the mawkishness and pretense which 
encumber our every-day life. Such wit from the colyum- 
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ists is a shaft of sunlight on the breakfast-table — it clears 
the air and gleams on the sharpened edge of the mind. 

But what about the more serious verse of the newspaper 
poets? To be sure, Eugene Field's finest poems — such as 
Little Boy Blue and Wynken, Blynken and Nod — first saw 
the light in his Sharps and Flats; Frank Stanton achieved 
one now and then in Atlanta; and a few slyly delicate 
poems by Bert Taylor adorned the Line. But the 
successors of these men have been less inclined to favor 
the unsmiling muse, or she to favor them; and the song- 
sters they admit to their columns are usually about as 
adventurously lyric as a chirping sparrow. If "some of 
the best verse first sees the light of day" in these columns 
of cheer, the present writer has missed it. Yet here may 
be found, as a rule, the best of the newspaper verse — at 
least these column sparrows are honest, and their saltily 
humorous environment keeps them from rot and reek. 

But what shall be said of certain other kinds of seriously 
intended newspaper verse — of the placid rhyming 
journalese of Walt Mason or the syndicated moralizings 
of Edgar Guest? The former may be harmless; his end- 
less reeling of facile observations has sometimes a faint 
trace of savor — the tireless crank is turned by a mild old 
busybody at least humanely observant. But the stickily 
sugary Mr. Guest is not only a blight but a menace. 
His molasses factory proves profitable in more ways than 
one; so, like other wide-awake business-men, he spreads 
its products over the land. Syndicated in hundreds of 
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newspapers, crowded with platform engagements, this 
favorite of fortune, journeying to Denver, is met at the 
station by the whole Colorado legislature, adjourned in 
his honor and celebrating his greatness with a brass band. 
And the school-children of many cities are stimulated by 
his example toward the high rewards, financial and glory- 
coronal, of poesy. 

Let us examine Mr. Guest's style — here is a recent 
and typical example, entitled For the New Year: 

This I would like to be — braver and bolder, 

Just a bit wiser because I am older, 

Just a bit kinder to those I may meet, 

Just a bit manlier taking defeat. 

This for the New Year my wish and my plea: 

Lord, make a regular man out of me. 

This I would like to be — just a bit finer, 
More of a smiler and less of a whiner; 
Just a bit quicker to stretch out my hand 
Helping another who's struggling to stand. 
This is my prayer for the New Year to be: 
Lord, make a regular man out of me. 

This I would like to be — just a bit fairer, 
Just a bit better and just a bit squarer, 
Not quite so ready to censure and blame, 
Quicker to help every man in the game. 
Not quite so eager men's failings to see — 
Lord, make a regular man out of me. 

This I would like to be — just a bit truer, 
Less of the wisher and more of the doer; 
Broader and bigger, more willing to give, 
Living and helping my neighbor to live. 
This for the New Year my prayer and my plea: 
Lord, make a regular man out of me. 
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What do those Colorado legislators think they find in 
such sermonizing twaddle as this? Poetry? — if such a 
fond allusion is possible, how do they define poetry? In 
what department of their minds do they receive its proud 
appeal? Wisdom? — if they are honoring a sage, what 
high truth is he telling them ? To what clear heights is he 
leading their souls? Do they discover beauty in this 
cheap rattle of foot-rule rhymes, emotion in this sickish 
slobber of easy virtue? Is it this rhymester or them- 
selves they are stultifying when they offer him public 
homage, and thereby inform the rising generation that he 
is their ideal of a great man of letters ? 

Mr. Guest is not the only one of his kind — alas! — but 
he is conspicuous and typical. These syndicated rhymers, 
like the movie-producers, are learning that "it pays to 
be good," that one "gets by by giving the people the 
emotions of virtue, simplicity and goodness, with this 
program paying at the box-office." And it pays very well. 

B. L. T. hit off the situation a decade or more ago, 
saying: 

Lives of poets oft remind us 

Not to wait too long for time, 
But, departing, leave behind us 
Obvious facts embalmed in rhyme. 

Poems that we have to ponder 

Turn us prematurely gray; 
We are infinitely fonder 

Of the simple heartfelt lay. 

Whitman's Leaves of Grass is odious, 
Browning's Ring and Book a bore. 
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Bleat, ye bards, in lines melodious. 
Bleat that two and two is four! 

Today he might have added : 

Bleat, ye bards, of home and mother, 

Pray to be a regular man. 
Treacle mixed with tears is golden — 

Pile the shekels while you can. 

Let the newspaper poets be true to the muse of laughter. 
We need their salt in our daily food, lest the maudlin 
adulterations of pseudo-literary profiteers poison our 
in'ards! ' ' H. M. 



REVIEWS 

miss lowell's legends 

Legends, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Too many legends are getting lost and forgotten. To 
tell any of them over again and save them from the dust 
and ashes of the dead is a good thing; but even better to 
tell them so people will listen. To most of Miss Amy 
Lowell's Legends it is not easy to listen intently — they 
are too crowded with adjectives, with ornament, with 
imagery; they are obese with adornment. So they do not 
cut into you the way even the bare outline of a story may 
do in some textbook of mythology, or the way voices of a 
legendary day sometimes still reach you through old men 
and old women bridging two epochs. 
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